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““Now since these dead bones have already outlasted the 
living ones of Methuselah, and in a yard under ground, and 
thin walls of clay, outworn all the strong and specious buildings 
above it . . . what Prince can promise such diuturnity unto his 
Reliques, or might not gladly say, 


Sic ego componi versus in ossa velim ! 


Time which antiquates Antiquities, and hath an art to make 
dust of all things, hath yet spared these minor Monuments.” 

“Though Somnus in Homer be sent to rouse up Agamemnon, 
I find no such effects in these drowsy approaches of sleep. To 
keep our eyes open longer were but to act our Antipodes. The 
Huntsmen are up in America, and they are already past their 
first sleep in Persia. But who can be drowsy at that hour which 
freed us from everlasting sleep ? Or have slumbering thoughts 
at that time, when sleep itself must end, and as some conjecture 
all shall awake again?” 
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The Child Who Saw Midas 
(For Roserr Graves anp Nancy Nicuotson.) 


I 
NDER the five-pointed the great gold sun 

That gardener spring has brought into perfection 
The goat-foot satyr waves were sighing strangely 
Of unseen beauty ; at the hot sand’s edge 
Anchored by waters like the sound of flutes 
Our nurses sat ; it seemed, I thought, they listened. 
And they were black with shade, and so we named 
Them Asia, Africa, and still they seem 
Each like a continent with flowers and fruits 
Unknown to us; in the hot noon they glistened 
With wild dew crying of some long-still dream. 


In snow soft places melting into flowers 

Young girls are sitting under zither-tinkling 

Green leaves, and they too are black with shade. 
But oh, the new worlds hidden in each heart ! 
And the white seraph flower-bells bright with dew, 
So gauzy they seem floating on the air, 

Are speaking of those worlds the young girls knew. 
Their hair is glittering like jewels, the grass is soft 
As little birds and singing of the forests. 


For in the forests great flowers shine like music 
Or spread to silence in the tropic heat, 


And every flower tells a thousand legends 
Of unseen beauty that will never die ; 

And the birds shining in the dark of forests 
Forget the grief of Philomela, knowing 
Only her youth, forgetting all the darkness. 


Our nurses called to us, their faces lovely 

As that dove-soft hour we call good night ; 

Africa and Asia spoke, “Oh never 

Must you wander far into the forests, 

Lest you should learn life from the dwarfish dust, 
Or, like Cassandra, your deep lips should learn 
The speech of birds and serpents in that glade 
Where we have spoken with the ultimate Darkness— 
Or know the secrets that in earth are laid— 

The buried jewels whose hearts may never soften 
Into sweet flowers to bloom in the spring forests. 
For there is one dark forest—one whose name 
You know not, haunted by a darker shade.” 

Yet as they spoke, the old worlds died like dew— 
Life was so beautiful that shadow meant 

Not death, but only peace, a lovely lulling. 
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‘iat 
“Tell us the story that the flowers are sighing 
Of long ago, ere this old world lay dying.” 


“In the forest of sweet birds the spring begins 
And all the trees have leaves like drops of water 
Or small soft birds that sing of lost delight. 
There is a song that one strange bird is singing 
To that child who seems an idol buried 

Deep beneath the sands long ages since, 

Whose heart has changed into a diamond 
Down below the old and wrinkled darkness 

Of Mexican forests, buried like an idol— 
Awakening now, and changing to a flower, 
For this is spring and the forest of sweet birds.” 


“‘ What is the song that one strange bird is singing 
Where in the spring the sweet and yellow weed 
Has perfume like a light within the mind?” 


** And shall we never find those diamonds bright 

That were the fawn-queen of Palmyra’s eyes ? 

Ah, dark hot jewels lie hidden from the sight 

Under dark palm trees where the river sighs 

Beyond the tomb of young eternities. 

And in the desert, lonely flowers weep— 

The clouds have long wild hair that tangles sleep.” 
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The child who runs like a sweet singing-bird, 
Annunciata, the old beggar’s daughter, 

Once would be serving-maid to a great king. 
When she was all alone in this harsh world, 

She left her cottage, through the forest climbing 
Up to crags near to the goat-rough clouds— 
The centauresses keep their houses there. 
Beneath a goatish-rank tree one is sitting— 

A peasant goddess now intent on knitting. 


Thread after thread is knitted into air. 

Perhaps those tangled threads are peasant lives 

Knitted so shrewishly to nothingness. 

‘What shall I do, O goddess? ‘The night falls 

And I am all alone in this harsh world?” 

“The great king with the hidden asses’ ears 

Needs one to feed in the thick swan-soft fields 

His fowls, those clumps of snow with floating feathers, 

In that eternity of kitchen gardens 

Where contests rose between that god whose music 

Is in the pleasant sound of growing trees 

And ripening fruit, and the great god Apollo 

Whose gold peruke is soft as waterfalls, 

Delighting the young girls whose cheeks and lips 

Seem sparkling fruits within an old wise garden, 

Cherries and apricots the snow has turned 

To jewels, which yet delight the proudest bees.” 

She plucked then wild sharp fruits—some silver cold 
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With apricots the bees have stung to redness, 

Took honeycombs and bread as soft as snow, 

Then through the wide cold land she wandered slow, 
And all night lay beneath a weeping tree. 

A small wind sighed to her like Dryope 

And the soft drifting grasses sighing wan 

Seemed the plumage of pale Lethe’s swan. 
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III 

After the star-pink thin and jangling night 

The child at last found sour and creaking light 
When the young crude sun flamingo harsh 

Clapped its wings and flew across the marsh 

In this eternity of kitchen gardens— 

A foolish paradise for peasant gods 

Where all the rules seemed hedges of bean pods. 
And many a bird sang; for the grass-plumed ganzas 
Told fantastically their harsh stanzas 

‘That were cold as sad old ariettas 

And the little hopeful bright burlettas 

Of the rain ; the elegant thin snipe 

Played upon his small and harsh bagpipe— 

Played a harsh and mournful country air. 

And crankling ever like a feathered crane 

The dog-star showed through asinine thick fur 
Of saturnine old leaves and mournful sheaves. 
Here are the country hovels where the harpies 
First were changed to hens . . . mid fleshly leaves 
Of thickets and flat fields the strange flowers grew— 
Some tinsel pink as jangling midnight suns 

All shining with the goatish rank dark dew, 

And squat and hairy flowers in thick leaves 

Where the light hardens, grunt to feel their eyes 
Made clear at last with sight’s finalities. 

And every sound of dew and falling sigh 

Was gathered into one dew-falling lullaby : 
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“This lullaby is crystal clear. 
Lulla-lullaby, oh hear 

Limp-petalled flowers that cluck like hens 
And dip beneath harsh-petalled dew ! 
All th’ Eternity we knew 

Was a kitchen garden. ‘ Lonely’ 
Cry the flowers with petals ragged 
Red and lank as combs of cocks. 

The drops fall on dock leaves outside 
That no sun has ever dried, 

And render darker still, more dank 
The nettle-ragged shadows growing 
In dark patches on the floor. 

Oh, I know of nothing more. 

In the unseen kitchen gardens 

All the flowers begin to cluck, 

‘ Biddy, fly, the skies are falling !... 
Oh, who is it that is calling ?’ 


The child went through this cold bucolic world ; 
The mirage dew upon the ragged flowers 

And ass-voice, pig-voice, hen-voice, without end 
Took on the tones she trusted. Oh, false friend 
And our own false heart, falsely crying. ‘Then 
‘Pity me in this dead world of men,’ 

She cried to hovels with no air or fire 

Where Destiny’s thin plumes first trailed in mire ; 
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The small wind sang an ancient country song 
Among the harsh leaves whisp’ring sere and long. 


I gathered the green strawberry 
(Seeking ever mine own kin) 

By the foppish apeish waves of the sea 
Until I came upon an Inn. 

The Inn stood in a bear garden, 
The sun was like a bear-fly, 

The wind had a long beard, 

And rumbling sailor men went by 
Like rough bears heard 

And never begged my pardon 
For word or blow or sin. 


One day a strawberry-fresh wind 
Eavesdropped beneath my window, 
Sought for what it could not find. 
Said the strawberry man below : 


‘I gather the green strawberry, 

The young green-smelling strawberry, oh. . . 
But after my demise my love 

Came not to be my bedfellow. 


After my demise 

The demi-wolf, said he, 

“I will be your bedfellow, 

Your bedfellow will be— 
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And like your loved one I’ll devour 
Your aching dead heart in that bower 


Where but the niggardly starved night 
Lies in the bearsfoot and the darnel 
And all roughest plants with charnel 
Howling for the dogstar’s light.” 


I gather the green strawberry 

By the foppish apeish waves of the sea.’ 
That strawberry seller’s voice was low 
As a voice I used to know,— 

But there was nothing there to see,— 
And nothing now and no one— 
Nothing comes to me,” 


IV 

Annunciata stands 

On the flat lands 

Under the pear-tree 

(Jangling sweetly). See, 

The curé-black leaves 

Are cawing like a rook... 
Annunciata grieves, 

“No young man will look 

At me with my harsh jangling hair 
Pink as the one pear 

(A flapping crude fish tinsel-pink 
Flapping across the consciousness 
Like laughter) and my tattered dress.” 
Then from the brink 

Of the deep well 

Sounding like a bell, 

From the castles under water 

The old men seek the beggar’s daughter . . 
Some were wrinkled grey 

From suicide grown gay 

And smiling, some were seen 
With ivy limbs green 

And gnarled with the water... 


““ Dance a pavane, beggar’s daughter”... 


‘They wooed her with book 
And the water’s tuneless bell 


Wooed her as well— 
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A water-hidden sound achieves ; 

And cawing like a rook 

Were the curé-black leaves . . 

One feather-breast of dew was grey 
Upon round leaves—they fled away. 
Only a moaning sound 

From the castles that lie drowned 
Beneath the fruit-boughs of the water 
Reached the beggar’s daughter. 
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V 
Then the child said, “‘ King Midas I must find, 
The King with ass-ears, loved by the harsh wind.” 


Then under the leaved 

Depraved and sheaved 

Water-green 

Sheen of a willow 

With the crudest gold stars spangled 
An old cornuted 

Sheep stood rooted ; 

His convoluted 

Horns did flow 

» Like waterfalls ; that ancient ram 
Was staring at an old beldam 

And nodding drowsy King Midas 
With his hidden ears of an ass 

Under a five-point golden crown 
Tumbling, nodding, tumbling down. 
The thin tree seemed a harp that jangled 
Underneath the green flow 

Of the water like a willow, 

““What do you dig for deep and slow ? 
There is nothing but sleepy weeds below.” 
The satyr king did prophesy, 

“When you are both old and cold 
With arms too feeble grown to hold 

A sylvan shape . . . then you shall see 
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A maid with lips like those small flowers 
That are the sweet bags of the bee,— 

So full are they of mealy gold... 

That sylvan maid is naméd Sleep, 

And under weeds is buried deep ! 

Did not the Fair pass by this way, 

With drums that sound like summer leaves 
And flutes and pipes that sound like sheaves? 
I saw the white-floured zanies go, 

And they have buried here that maid. 
Deep in the weeds’ roots is she laid. 

It is her beauty that we seek. 
Golden-spangled is her cheek 

As a pink apple country-sleek, 

Fair are her locks as flocks of geese 

Or the sound that Silence is.” 

And the leaves of the willow began to hiss 
Like geese and crying loud, I wis, 

To his god who never hears 

Is King Midas with ass’s ears. 


Then said Annunciata, beggar’s daughter, 

“The maid you seek is under the well-water. 
The old men told me: ‘Come, our secret keep, 
At last we have found love and the maid Sleep.’” 
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VI 

King Midas said, “‘ My hot youth was deceived, 
For I preferred the darkness of the forests 

Where sylvan light drips thick as wild bees’ honey 
Or the gold-spangled skin of savage beasts, 

So now in the black forests I must live. 


When God walked in the gardens in far days 

Before man grew as wrinkled as the darkness 

With bitter wickedness and age—deep rays 

Illumined the thick forests,—lion and man 

Together cast their golden shadows, ran 

Together on the sand ;_ beasts golden-proud 

Roared through the old and wrinkled darkness, loud 

Fire-hymns to man, their God; they walked like 
seraphim 

And age and death could never make them dim. 

The broad and golden leaves like cymbals sound, 

And all they danced together, shaking the glad ground. 


But now I know that vast and broken night 
That is a dulling and a retrogression— 
Deserted travelling backward,—a procession 
Through broken avenues of mourning light,— 
Till man is not the shade of beasts and gods 
But now is eyeless, shapeless as the stones, 
Or if he grows, he lives with the half sentience 
Of vegetable growing worlds—a life 
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That never knows the visual world—but only 
The life material,—living like the blind,— 

A ruin haunted by the lion-like wind. 

A plumeless country Destiny bemired 

As any hen, my Fate seeks trivial seeds 

In leaves that have an animal fleshiness,— 

(She cannot fly, the dust has made her tired.) 

This is my hell ; not even fear to keep... 

So trivial is that hell, no devils weep 

Therein ; but the maimed dwarfs of this poor life,— 
Terrible straining mechanisms, crouching 

In trivial sands, with laughter like stones tumbling 
‘They watch, rejoicing at the giants crumbling. 
This is my hell,—this shallow desert ruin 

Where only fallen Man casts his black shade 

And one cruel bird is crying ‘ Icarus.’ ”’ 


The king’s tears fell like laughter from a stone. 
But the child ran like a fountain springing 
Through the green kingdoms near to the hot sand 
Where spring begins in the forest of sweet birds. 


Those magical bright movements of a dream 
Flashing between the lustrous leaves evoke 
One memory of childhood, still undimmed. 
A butterfly, intent upon her play 

Who floated unawares into the green 
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And shadowed courts of Death . . . strange eyes may 
stare, 

Strange voices chatter in an unknown tongue, 

And she must float among those jewelled green glooms 

For ever—round great flowers that shine like music ; 

But she cared not, and I cared not at all,— 

This shadow-feathered life is so ephemeral ! 
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Colonel Fantock 


(To OsBert AND SACHEVERELL.) 


HUS spoke the lady underneath the trees : 
I was a member of a family 

Whose legend was of hunting—(all the rare 
And unattainable brightness of the air)— 
A race whose fabled skill in falconry 
Was used on the small song-birds and a winged 
And blinded Destiny. . . . I think that only 
Winged ones know the highest eyrie is so lonely. 


There in a land austere and elegant 

The castle seemed an arabesque in music ; 
We moved in an hallucination born 

Of silence, which like music gave us lotus 
To eat, perfuming lips and our long eyelids 
As we trailed over the sad summer grass 
Or sat beneath a smooth and mournful tree. 


And Time passed, suavely, imperceptibly. 


But Dagobert and Peregrine and I 

Were children then ; we walked like shy gazelles 
Among the music of the thin flower-bells. 

And life still held some promise,—never ask 

Of what,—but life seemed less a stranger then 
Than ever after in this cold existence. 
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I always was a little outside life,-— 

And so the things we touch could comfort me 5 
I loved the shy dreams we could hear and see— 
For I was like one dead, like a small ghost, 

A little cold air wandering and lost. 


All day within the straw-roofed arabesque 

Of the towered castle and the sleepy gardens wandered 
We; those delicate paladins the waves 

Told us fantastic legends that we pondered. 


And the soft leaves were breasted like a dove, 
Crooning old mournful tales of untrue love. 


When night came sounding like the growth of trees, 
My great-grandmother bent to say good night, 
And the enchanted moonlight seemed transformed 
Into the silvery tinkling of an old 
And gentle music-box that played a tune 
Of Circean enchantments and far seas, 
Her voice was lulling like the splash of these. 
When she had given me her good-night kiss 
There, in her lengthened shadow, I saw this 
Old military ghost with mayfly whiskers,— 
Poor harmless creature, blown by the cold wind, 
Boasting of unseen unreal victories 
To a harsh unbelieving world unkind,— 
For all the battles that this warrior fought 
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Were with cold poverty and helpless age— 

His spoils were shelters from the winter’s rage. 
And so for ever through his braggart voice, 
Through all that martial trumpet’s sound, his soul 
Wept with a little sound so pitiful, 

Knowing that he is outside life for ever 

With no one that will warm or comfort him... 
He is not even dead, but Death’s buffoon 

On a bare stage, a shrunken pantaloon. 

His military banner never fell, 

Nor his account of victories, the stories 

Of old apocryphal misfortunes, glories 

Which comforted his heart in later life 

When he was the Napoleon of the schoolroom 
And all the victories he gained were over 

Little boys who would not learn to spell. 


All day within the sweet and ancient gardens 

He had my childish self for audience— 

Whose body flat and strange, whose pale straight hair 
Made me appear as though I had been drowned— 
(We all have the remote air of a legend)— 

And Dagobert my brother whose large strength, 
Great body and grave beauty still reflect 

The Angevin dead kings from whom we spring ; 
And sweet as the young tender winds that stir 

In thickets when the earliest flower-bells sing 
Upon the boughs, was his just character ; 
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And Peregrine the youngest with a naive 

Shy grace like a faun’s, whose slant eyes seemed 
The warm green light beneath eternal boughs. 
His hair was like the fronds of feathers, life 

In him was changing ever, springing fresh 

As the dark songs of birds... the furry warmth 
And purring sound of fires was in his voice 
Which never failed to warm and comfort me. 


And there were haunted summers in Troy Park 
When all the stillness budded into leaves ; 

We listened, like Ophelia drowned in blond 
And fluid hair, beneath stag-antlered trees ; 
Then in the ancient park the country-pleasant 
Shadows fell as brown as any pheasant, 

And Colonel Fantock seemed like one of these. 
Sometimes for comfort in the castle kitchen 

He drowsed, where with a sweet and velvet lip 
The snapdragons within the fire 

Of their red summer never tire. 

And Colonel Fantock liked our company. 

For us he wandered over each old lie, 
Changing the flowering hawthorn full of bees 
Into the silver helm of Hercules, 

For us defended Troy from the top stair 
Outside the nursery, when the calm full moon 
Was like the sound within the growth of trees. 
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But then came one cruel day in deepest June 

When pink flowers seemed a sweet Mozartian tune 

And Colonel Fantock pondered o’er a book. 

A gay voice like a honeysuckle nook,— 

So sweet,—said, “It is Colonel Fantock’s age 

Which makes him babble.” ... Blown by winter’s 
rage 

The poor old man then knew his creeping fate, 

The darkening shadow that would take his sight 

And hearing ; and he thought of his saved pence 

Which scarce would rent a grave... that youthful 
voice 

Was a dark bell which ever clanged “Too late ”— 

A creeping shadow that would steal from him 

Even the little boys who would not spell,— 

His only prisoners... . On that June day 

Cold Death had taken his first citadel. 
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Yesterday 


(To Hexen.) 


WEET was my childish life to me 
Like the first spring dream of a hawthorn tree. 

Every night an ancient crone 
Crookéd, silver-flowered as a thorn 
Came as quietly as the moon 
Through the frosty night with her old lanthorn 
And put my childish self to bed 
With all the dreams that nest in my head. 
And the moon’s shadows were silvery seen 
As hawthorn blossoms, perfumed flowers, 
The glamour of beauty that never has been, 
With petals falling through the night hours ; 
And as the old crone spoke to me 
Night seemed a flowering Chinese wave 
Which bore me to each cloudy cave 
Where there are mysteries none may see 
In far Thibet and Persia ; words 
Grow into lands unknown where birds 
Are singing in an unknown tongue 
Of loveliness for ever young. 
Then in the morning an aged sage 
‘Tall and thin as a cloudy cage 
Came, and we looked below at the eaves 
Where cool airs float like lotus leaves 
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And the crystal grass-blades of the rain 

Tremble to music once again. 

He said, “‘ We are wingless, can only infer 

What even the smallest birds can see. 

Outside in their nests they begin to be,— 

A spark of fire and grass-like frondage 

In crystal eggs as hard as the air,— 

‘They break, as instinct from earth-bondage 

When man was sightless, before thoughts were. 

And the music that birds know, to me is unheard 
Though my head seems the egg of an extinct bird 
And my hair seems the crystal grass-blades of the rain 
Upon the forlorn blue cliffs of the Day 

Trembling and growing to music again. 

But my heart still dreams that the warmth of spring 
Will stir in its thickets, begin to sing 

In the lonely crystal egg of my head— 

Though it seems all the lovely wings are dead 

And only pity and love are left 

In my wintry heart, of its wings bereft.” 


Though I am lonely now and old, 
Those rare birds with their strange songs bless 
My heart with spring’s warm loveliness,— 
It never withered grows nor cold,— 
For the unfledged thoughts within my brain 
Sing in their sad and wintry nest,— 
Singing their loveliest, singing their best 
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Of a world that is yet undreamt, unborn, 
Where never a shade is of cruelty or scorn,— 
Those wild birds sing in an unknown tongue 
Of blossoming worlds for ever young. 
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The Bird as Confidante 


“ C\LEEKING my water-soft my yellow nereid locks 
As soft as birds in spring beside cold water 

I saw the sweet bird lying on my window-sill, 

And leaned out through the green light of deep leaves. 


Alas my lovely one, in a remote 

And still land of the spirit was my home, 

And this has faded like a song and only 

On the clear brink of sleep or in the heart 

Of music can I find it and return 

Through the long lands and be a child again. 
Then everything seems known to me once more, 
Yet fresh and sweet and infinitely loved. 

Life is as rounded and as crystal clear 

As a sweet apple growing on a bough— 

The portrait of our world undimmed by age, 
With all its bright and flashing summer colours 
Unchanged yet by our leafy memories. 

And distance only seems some lovely wild 

Shy creature, a half-human faun that lives 

In the dark forests, yet will come if we 

But call,—is friendly to a little child. 


Beside fantastic waves that rain their pearls 
I walked for ever on the soundless shore. 
A small and lonely child, I had my friends ; 
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Dido the Queen of Carthage (my dank leafy 
Griffin dog), a crowned and radiant peacock. 
We wandered on the shore and in the gardens 
Or sometimes listened to an ancient tale 

An aged grandam told us ; and her voice 

Was like the sound of amber ever falling 

Upon cold shores far from the sound of wave,— 
Or sometimes like the music of the ancients 
That lives still in the sound of old wise gardens. 
The Arabian sunrise had been powdered down 
Into a fading rose-dust for her cheek, 

Yet never was that wandering music strange 

As her embalmed smile ’neath starry boughs. 
Yet she, though wise with age, felt the shades cold 
And wandered ever on the cloudy brink 

Of boughs that overlook a deep abyss. . . 

What was she seeking for among the leaves ? 

In a sweet windless nesting-place, the warm 
And lovely feathers of the halcyon Sleep— 

In silence that is mournfuller than music.” 
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An Old Woman Laments in Spring-time 


WALK on grass as soft as wool 
Or fluff that our old fingers pull 
From beaver or from miniver,— 
Sweet-sounding as a dulcimer,— 


A poor old woman creeping where 
‘The young can never pry and stare. 
I am so old, I should be gone,— 
Too old to warm in the kind sun 


My wrinkled face ; my hat that flaps 
Will hide it, and my cloak has laps 

That trail upon the grass as I 

Like some warm shade of spring creep by. 


And all the laden fruit-boughs spread 
Into a silver sound, but dead 

Is the wild dew I used to know, 
Nor will the morning music grow. 


I sit beneath these coral boughs 
Where the air’s silver plumage grows 
And flows like water with a sigh. 
Fed with sweet milk of lilies, I 


Still feel the dew like amber gums 
That from the richest spice-tree comes 
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Drip down upon my turbanned head, 
Trembling and ancient as the Dead, 


Beneath these floating branches’ shade. 
Yet long ago, a lovely maid, 

On grass (a fading silver tune 

Played on an ancient dulcimer 

And soft as wool of miniver) 


I walked like a young antelope, 

And Day was but an Ethiop 

Beside my fairness shining there— 

Like black shade seemed the brightest air 


When I was lovely as the snows,— 

A fading starriness that flows... 

‘Then far-off Death seemed but the shade 
‘That those heavenly branches made. . . . 
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The Little Ghost Who Died for Love 


a EAR not, O maidens, shivering 
As bunches of the dew-drenched leaves 
In the calm moonlight . . . it is the cold sends quiver- 
ing 
My voice, a little nightingale that grieves. 


Now Time beats not, and dead Love is forgotten... 
The spirit too is dead and dank and rotten, 


And I forget the moment when I ran 
Between my lover and the sworded man— 
Blinded with terror lest I lose his heart. 
The sworded man dropped, and I saw depart 


Love and my lover and my life... he fled 

And I was strung and hung upon the tree. 

It is so cold now that my heart is dead 

And drops through time... night is too dark to see 


Him still... . But it is spring ; upon the fruit-boughs 
of your lips, 

Young. maids, the dew like India’s splendour drips. 

Pass ‘by among the strawberry beds, and pluck the 
berries 

Cooled by the silver moon ;_ pluck boughs of cherries 


1 See note, p. 104. 
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That seem the lovely lucent coral bough 

(From streams of starry milk those branches grow) 
That Cassopeia feeds with her faint light, 

Like Ethiopia ever jewelled bright. 


Those lovely cherries do enclose 
Deep in their sweet hearts the silver snows, 


And the small budding flowers upon the trees 
Are filled with sweetness like the bags of bees. 


Forget my fate. . . but I, a moonlight ghost, 
Creep down the strawberry paths and seek the lost 


World, the apothecary at the Fair. 

I, Deborah, in my long cloak of brown 

Like the small nightingale that dances down 

The cherried boughs, creep to the doctor’s bare 
Booth . . . cold as ivy in the air, 

And, where I stand, the brown and ragged light 
Holds something still beyond, hid from my sight. 


Once, plumaged like the sea, his swanskin head 

Had wintry white quills . . . ‘Hearken to the 
Dead 5: 3. 

I was a nightingale, but now I croak 

Like some dark harpy hidden in night’s cloak, 
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Upon the walls; among the Dead, am quick .. . 
Oh, give me medicine, for the world is sick ; 

Not medicines planet-spotted like fritillaries 

For country sins and old stupidities, 

Nor potions you may give a country maid 

When she is lovesick . . . love in earth is laid, 
Grown dead and rotten’... so I sank me down, 
Poor Deborah in my long cloak of brown. 
Though cockcrow marches crying of false dawns 
Shall bury my dark voice, yet still it mourns 
Among the ruins,—for it is not I 


But this old world, is sick and soon must die !” 
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Two Night Pieces 


I 


HE shadows’ saracenic hordes 
Overcome sweet firelight’s lauds 

‘That still seem flowering as they pray 
To pictured kings that fade away. 
The flickering firelight whispered “ Hush !” 
Flowering like a pale rose-bush, 
To kings and queens in coats of mail 
Melting like the first spring hail. 
The cold night seems like wintry boughs,— 
Calm as a nightingale’s song grows 
The old forgetful wind outside 
That faded to a whisper, died. 


Now shadows seem the wives, grown dim, 
Of Algalath, Galgalath, Saraim, 
Those negro kings . . . each nods her head 
And walks through doors that lead to bed, 
Nodding their dark heads adown. 
Outside, leaves like a starry crown 
Are clear as the splintered star ice-green 
‘That is a crown for a negro queen. 
Downstairs the household noises die, 
The water seems a lullaby, 
And soft snow sings among the leaves 
Upon the boughs and castle eaves. 
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And only the fire’s drowsy glow 

Upon the soft bird-throats of snow 

Made those feathers bulfinch-soft 

And rosy, singing from the loft. 

And the shadows, negro queens, grown dim, 
Of Algalath, Galgalath, Saraim, 

Nod their heads in the halcyon clime 

Of age and wait for the clock’s cold chime. 
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II 

The cold hours pass. 
As blue as glass 

The beads of the frost 
On the boughs are lost 


And over the empty plain of snow 
King James’ ghost is dragging slow. 


The maids say “ Ah !” 
The maids say “Oh !” 
Like tall fir-trees 
They stand in a row, 


As tall as ghosts they glimmer bright 
Like the lily stars so tall and white. 


But I am brave, like a fairy churn 
The milk in the dairy,—cream I turn 


To butter pats like gold moidores. . . 
Outside in the snow, across the floors, 


In at the window, came King James, 
Pointing at me his finger-flames . . . 


““ My bones are changed to cinnamon 
Cold as stones, ’neath the wintry moon, 
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For cold is the gold-kernelled berry 


On the sweet cornelian cherry 


Tree” ... then over the plain of snow 


No sight of the King, or high or low ! 


Only the blue glass beads of the frost, 
In the furry boughs where King James is lost, 


And the maids that fall 
Down in a swoon, 

One by one 

’Neath the wintry moon ! 
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The Mirror 


The lady’s maid speaks : 


sh HEN all the nymphs resort to woods and fields 
Where fairest dew the clearest music yields 

And by the lakes and in the trees birds sigh 

The names of beauties that have long passed by, 


I drove beside my lady . . . the swift horses 

Seemed in their speed the fresh young sun’s hot courses 
As we sped through the country and rejoiced 

To hear the sound of courts that young birds noised 


Abroad in trees grown sleepy with this hot 

Soft summer by each lake and wooded plot, 

And where the trees seem nosegays all bedecked 
With ribbons and with budding dew still flecked. 


And now at Troy Park when the young fresh hours 
Seem like a bouquet of fresh country flowers 

Above my lady’s curtains, and great trees 

Seem floating in the elegant faun-breeze 


I dress her hair, and robe this nymph of fields 
In gold-starred muslin that to each air yields, 
And hear her young fresh laughter like a shower 
Or starry dew that trills down from a flower, 
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For this is elegant and has an air 

For nymphs with buttercup-bright satin hair, 
In dairies where the milk seems muslin wild 
Sweet flowers as innocent as bird or child, 


Where cream can flaunt itself with peaches yellow 
And apricots and melons in the mellow 

Noon when dairy maids must bear it through 
Lanes full of trilling flowers and budding dew. 


And in my lady’s room all day sit I 
Watching the lawns like lakes until light die, 
Hearing old country dames all cackling gay 
Advise me as I lay the gowns away. 


How came this ghost? Within my lady’s chamber 
When the moonlight fell as soft as amber 

I folded then my lady’s silks . . . like curd 
Soft-falling ; and a sound like some small bird 


Awakened in the moonlight folds as they 

Were laid in cupboards for another day. 

It seemed it was no longer summer ; old 

Was the sad night, and bloomed with sudden cold. 


Outside the little cherub airs deplore 

How like are roofs to the clear silver floor 
Of the young fresh strawberry paths of spring 
In the sad moonlight’s perfumed glittering. 
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The moonlight’s budding silver bough seemed trees 
Of hawthorn moving faintly in the breeze. 

Then in a silver mirror like a word 

Forgot again as soon as it was heard 


Where candle-flames seemed tight-bunched gardener’s 
posies 

Of chilly flowers where the dew reposes 

I saw my lady’s image thrown therein 

An ancient beauty grown as white as sin 


As sad remote and ancient as the Dead ; 

And her too-gaily coifféd flower-crowned head 
Was trembling slightly as with secret glee 
Upon the frail and brittle vertebre. 


A bouquet of chill flowers was in one hand ; 
The other, colder than the may-blooms, fanned 
Her ghostly charms with very conscious care. 
For never yet had any living Fair 


A waist so elegant or smile so sly 

As this eternal laughing mimicry ; 

A clockwork joint is now that debonair 

Wide smile that dies not; . . . though she is most fair 


‘Yet that poor face is only bleachéd bone,’ 
The mirror said, ‘your lady’s, or your own. 
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When youthful petulance is worn away 
To that eternal smile so wide and gay 


Where lovers of the Flesh at last may see 
Where is the deathless sole reality.’ 

So cried the mirror like an unfledged bird,— 
A silvery chirping that was scarcely heard. 


And now this little lovely country world 

With small winds ribbon-decked, with flowered dew 
pearled 

Has faded, and the ancient rustic mages 

And child comedians and pulleyed stages 


Are gone beneath those palaces for bees 

The tall and stately hawthorn trees,— 

Dead is the world with faintly budding dew 

And trills of childish flowers that once we knew.” 
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Three Poor Witches 


HIRRING, walking 
On the tree-top, 
Three poor witches 
Mow and mop. 
‘Three poor witches 
Fly on switches 
Of a broom 
From their cottage room, 
Like goat’s beard rivers 
Black and lean 
Are Moll and Meg 
And Myrrhaline. 
“* Of those whirring witches, Meg” 
(Bird-voiced fire screams) 
“ Has one leg ; 
Moll has two, on tree-tops see, 
Goat-foot Myrrhaline has three !” 
When she walks 
Turned to a wreath 
Is every hedge ; 
She walks beneath 
Flowered trees like water 
Splashing down ; 
Her rich and dark silk 
Plumcake gown 
Has folds so stiff 
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It stands alone 

Within the fields 

When she is gone. 

And when she walks 

Upon the ground 

You'd never know 

How she can bound 

Upon the tree-tops, for she creeps 

With a snail’s slow silver pace ; 

Her milky silky wrinkled face 

Shows no sign of her disgrace. 

But walking on each 

Leafy tree-top,— 

Those old witches, 

See them hop ! 

Across the blue-leaved 

Mulberry tree 

Of the rustling 

Bunchéd sea, 

To China, thick trees whence there floats 
From wrens’ and finches’ feathered throats 
Songs. “The North Pole is a tree 

With thickest chestnut flowers... . We see 
Them whizz and turn 

Through Lisbon, churn 

The butter-pats to coins gold, 

Sheep’s milk to muslin thin and cold. 
Then one on one leg, 
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One on two, 

One on three legs 

Home they flew 

To their cottage ; there one sees 

And hears no sound but wind in trees ; 
One candle spills out thick gold coins 
Where quilted dark with tree shade joins. 
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The Bear 


ATER-GREEN is the flowing pollard 
In Drowsytown ; a smocked dullard 
Sits upon the noodle 
Soft and milky grass,— 
Clownish-white was that fopdoodle 
As he watched the brown bear pass... 
“Who speaks of Alexander 
And General Hercules, 
And who speaks of Lysander ? 
For I am strong as these ! 
The housekeeper’s old rug 
Is shabby brown as me, 
And if I wished to hug 
Those heroes, they would flee,— 
For always when I show affection 
They take the contrary direction. 
I passed the barrack square 
In nodding Drowsytown,— 
Where four-and-twenty soldiers stare 
Through slits of windows at the Bear,” 
(So he told the Clown.) 
“* Twelve were black as Night the Zambo, 
(Black shades playing at dumb crambo !) 
Twelve were gilded as the light, 
Goggling negro eyes of fright. 
There they stood and each mentero 


Striped and pointed leaned to Zero... 
Grumbling footsteps of the Bear 
Came near... they did fade in air, 
The window shut and they were gone 
The Brown Bear lumbered on alone.” 
So he told the smocked fopdoodle 
White and flapping as the air, 
Sprawling on the grass for pillow— 
(Milky soft as any noodle) 
Neath the water-green willow 
There in Drowsytown 
Where one crumpled cottage nods— 
Nodding 

Nodding 


Down. 
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COUNTRY COUSIN 


THREE VARIATIONS 


“A coral neck and a little song, so very extra, so very Susie.” 
—Gertrude Stein. 


I 
Perrine 
(For Dorotuy Topp.) 


N summer when the rose-bushes 
Have names like all the sweetest hushes 
In a bird’s song,—Susan, Hannah, 
Martha, Harriet, and Rosannah, 


Then round and flaxen blond leaves seem 
Like country clouds of clouted cream, 
And blossoms grow on trees above 

As soft and thick as any dove. 


The little girls go plucking sweet 
Soft blooms with hands like coral feet 
Of a piteous small sad bird 

Upon a budding branch half heard, 


While dew in trills and dew in pearls 
Falls down upon their budding curls, 
And ribbon blue as country streams, 

Clear as a nightingale’s song, dreams 
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Adown their frocks ; each coral neck 
Is sweet enough for birds to peck ; 
Their voices seem gold bells of corn 
The country winds pass by in scorn. 


“* How sweet,” said Jeanne, “it would have been 
If, when we reached our home, Perrine 

Was there to greet us; golden grain 

We'd give her, if she’d come again. 


She was so faithful and so good,— 
The humble hen we bought for food 
Then pitied because she was lame 
And was so trustful and so tame. 


We nursed her back to health, and she 
Became one of the family ; 

Of ragged robin was her bed, 

Pink as her eyes ; she laid her head 


Down on this as she was bade ; 

Her crumpled crown looked limp and sad 
And once she gave a little sigh, 

But no complaint, when I was nigh. 


And when for two weeks she had lain 
There ill, she gained her strength again ; 
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And then it seemed she found some beauty 
In her humble lowly duty. 


For each dawn, when through window-bars 
Fade the straggling chickweed stars, 
Perrine, forgetting her lame leg, 

Would lay a sparkling golden egg. 


For she had only this to give 

And show her love; if those who live 
With hopes of heaven ever gave 

So much love, that, alone, could save 


Our childish souls, made crystal clear, 
And heaven itself would seem more dear. 
But she is dead, our dear Perrine ; 

And if, tiptoe, we peep between 


The thick leaves round the window bars, 
Her eyes like pinkest campion stars 

No more can peep at us, so kind 

You’d think an angel swept her mind. 


But if there is a heaven above 

For hens who so must prove their love 

I think that there, ’mid small wise flowers 
Perrine must pass the heavenly hours. 
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While there at last her five-point crown 

Is gold, that crumpled, once lolled down. . . 
But now Perrine is dead, her fame 

Is everywhere, though she was lame,— 


And great kings come with golden crowns, 
Sit by our leafy fire.—their towns 
Deserting for Perrine’s gold egg. 

They'd try to buy it, steal it, beg. 


Her beauty, white as any billow 

Would wake King Canute from his pillow— 
King Canute, lulled by his own snore, 
Hearing the sound of wave no more 


As he lies on a cloudy pillow 
Beneath the weeping green willow.” 
So say the kings as they implore. 
But dear Perrine lays eggs no more. 


And in the briers of the cold wind 
Where never rose blooms, hard, unkind, 
I heard a pirate’s voice that sighed. 

His face seemed the horizons wide : 


“I was a pirate long ago ; 
But Time, if loaded with sweet snow 
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Of hawthorn, or with coral spray 
Moves slowly, yet will die away. 


Green honeycombs from flowers of limes 
The caverns, chiming sweet as rhymes 
Along a flowery story seem. 

We sailed by shores like some deep dream, 


We sailed where every coral spray 
Seemed like branches of pink may, 
Fought Spanish ships whose patacoons 
Seemed fireflies in the leafiest Junes. 


But all these treasures I will leave, 
And will not fret for them or grieve 
If in these leafy lanes I find 

An egg of Perrine good and kind.” 


Like housekeeping old hens that rustle 
In a useful feather bustle, 

From cottages, old women stoop— 
Each cottage low as a hen-coop 5 


And the farmer and his old wife come 
With candle flames like a ripe plum. 
“* Why do your tears fall fast as rain, 
When everything is all in vain?” 
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So now by wintry hen-plumed seas, 

In cackling grass the kings all freeze,— 
The kings that their great castles leave 

For dear Perrine . . . they weep and grieve 


With gold crowns nodding in their dotage 
Where ragged flowers surround their cottage 
(Perched upon a hen’s thin legs). 

Only the whining cold wind begs 


Round each old king’s long chequered dress 

And all the rest is nothingness. 

Yet still our tears fall fast as rains... 
But oh, the treasure Heaven gains. 
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II 


Song 


N summer when the rose-bushes 


Have names like all the sweetest hushes 


In a bird’s song,—Susan, Hannah, 
Martha, Harriet, and Rosannah, 

My coral neck 

And my little song 

Are very extra 

And very Susie ; 

A little kiss like a gold bee stings 

My childish life so sweet and rosy... . 
Like country clouds of clouted cream 
The round and flaxen blond leaves seem, 
And dew in trills 

And dew in pearls 

Falls from every gardener’s posy 3 
Marguerites, roses, 

A flaxen lily 

Water-chilly, 

Buttercups where the dew reposes 

In fact each flower young and silly, 

~ The gardener ties in childish posies. 
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Ill 
Song 


HE clouds are bunchéd roses 
And the bunches seem 
As thick as cream. 
Country dozes and I dream. 
In a gown like a cauliflower 
My country cousin is— 
So said Susie 
And her sister Liz. 
Blossoms hang on trees above 
Soft and thick as any dove, 
They mock my love 
Yet I pluck those feathers sweet 
With my cold coral hands so like the 
Small cold feet 
Of a little sad bird 
On a budding branch heard. 
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When the Sailor... 


HEN the sailor left the seas 
‘They swayed like June’s thick-leavéd trees ; 


The winds seemed only nightingales 
That sang so sweetly leafy tales 


Of rustic vows among deep leaves,— 
Of Thisbe’s love, how Priam grieves. 


The sailor stumps his wooden leg 
In shady lanes where he must beg, 


Till skies shone like the fields he knew,— 
Golden with buttercups and dew ; 


Then, slightly drunk, he sees an Inn 
Beckon him to step within. 


The parlor runs on feathered feet 
Bird-like, “‘ Neptune, thee we greet,” 


It cries; the flames, an albatross, 
Float on blue air like waves that toss, 


Bird-like shriek, “The sea floats still 
Just above the window-sill !” 
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“No, it is June’s thick blue trees.” 
Heeding not the sound of these 


Across the bar, through silver spray 
Of the sweet and blossomed may, 


Leaned the Circean landlady 
With her dark locks leafy shady, 


And eyes that seemed the dancing sound 
Of waves upon enchanted ground. 


“ Did you batter down Troy’s wall,— 
(Silver hawthorn trees grown tall), 


Did you beg the Khan for mercy, 
Did you meet the lady Circe ?” 


“She is changing like the sea... 
Shadow, like a lovely lady 


With an elegant footfall, 
Never seemed so lovely ; all 


Her airs were beautiful as sleep 
Or dew too fair for flower to weep.” 
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Kitchen Song 


REY as a guinea-fowl is the rain 
Squawking down from the boughs again. 
“Anne, Anne, 
Go fill the pail,” 

Said the old witch who sat on the rail. 
“Though there is a hole in the bucket, 
Anne, Anne, 
It will fill my pocket ; 
The water-drops when they cross my doors 
Will turn to guineas and gold moidores. . . . 
‘The well-water hops across the floors ; 
Whimpering “ Anne” it cries, implores, 
And the guinea-fow]l-plumaged rain, 
Squawking down from the boughs again, 
Cried, “ Anne, Anne, go fill the bucket, 
There is a hole in the witch’s pocket— 
And the water-drops like gold moidores, 
Obedient girl, will surely be yours. 
So, Anne, Anne, 
Go fill the pail 
Of the old witch who sits on the rail !” 
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The Drum 
(The narrative of the Demon of Tedworth.1) 
(To Apa Leverson.) 


N January when the blue 
Feathered winds like cocks crew 
Then blew old winter’s tales down chimneys 
Said the Justice Mompesson, 
“‘ What is that harsh beating drum 
That we hear rolling like the sea?” 
“It is a beggar with a pass 
Signed by you.” “TI signed not one.” 
. They took the ragged drum that we 
Once heard rolling like the sea ; 
In the house of the Justice it must lie 
And usher in Eternity. 


Is it black night ? 

Black as Hecate howls a star 
Wolfishly, and whined 

The wind from very far. 


In the pomp of the Mompesson house is one 
Candle that lolls like the midnight sun 

Or the coral comb of a cock; ... it rocks... 
Only the goatish snow’s locks 


1 See note, p. 104. 
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Watch the candles lit by fright 
One by one through the black night. 


Through the kitchen there runs a hare— 
Whinnying whines like grass the air ; 

It passes ; now is standing there 

A lovely lady . . . see her eyes— 

Black angels in a heavenly place, 

Her shady locks and her dangerous grace. 


“I thought I heard the wicked old witch in 
The richest gallipot in the kitchen |! ”— 

A lolloping galloping candle confesses. 

“ Outside in the passage are wildernesses 

Of darkness rustling like witches’ dresses.” 


Out go the candles one by one 
Hearing the rolling of a drum ! 


What is the march we hear groan 

As the hooféd sound of a drum marched on 
With a pang like darkness, with a clang 
Darker than an orang-outang ? 

“ Heliogabalus is alone,— 
Only his bones to play upon !” 
The mocking money in the pockets 
Then turned black . . . now caws 
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The fire . . . outside, one scratched the door 

As with iron claws,— 

Scratching under the children’s bed 

And up the trembling stairs. . . . “ Long dead,” 
Moaned the water black as crape. 

Over the snow the wintry moon 

Green as henbane or herb paris 

Spotted the bare trees ; and soon 


Whinnying, neighed the maned blue wind 
Turning the burning milk to snow, 
Whining it shied down the corridor— 
Over the floor I heard it go. 


Let those affecting drollery 

And foppish incredulity, 

With unbelief in apparitions, 
Witchcraft, Satan’s black religion— 
Go at last into perdition, 


Let those who want to loose from prison 
Witches, scoffing foolishly 

At government and our religion 

With a fool’s buffoonery, 


Let them fear, lest in the house 

‘The sound they took but for a mouse 
Be witchery . . . let them beware 
The idle phantoms of the air ! 
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The Man with the Green Patch 


OOK through those periwigged green trees 


At the tall house . . . impressions seize ! 


Trees periwigged and snuffy ; old 
Is silence, with its tales all told 
And Time is shrunken, bare and cold, 


And here the malefactor Death 
Snuffs the candles with our breath. 


The Admiral had soon returned 

From active service ; “home to die,” 
Said he, a patch upon one eye. 

The green shade of Death’s own yew-tree, 
So sightless, seemed that shade to me. 


All day in the limp helpless breeze 
Beneath the empty platform trees 

He sits with Brobdignagian asses 

Talking while the lame time passes,— 
And each voice seemed the hard trombone 
Of harsh seas (blue and white dead bone). 
He speaks of friendships long ago 

With fairy aristocracies 

Who dream in murmurous palaces 


Haunted by gold eves,—Chinese 
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And apes superior to man, 

Whose life outlives our mortal span, 
And all the strange inhabitants 

Of gardens under leaf-like seas 

And the Admiral Yang among his plants 
Asking his god what no one grants 
When the gold rain begins to fall. 


But that green shade of Death’s yew-tree, 
His patch, will never let him see 

The real world terrible and old 

Where seraphs in the mart are sold 

And fires from Bedlam’s madness flare 
Like blue palm-leaves in desert air ; 

‘The prisons where the maimed men pined 
Because their mothers bore them blind,— 
Starved men so thin they seem to be 

The shadow of that awful Tree 

Cast down on us from Calvary. 


Beside the sea, blue-white harsh bone 

Hard as a ship’s deck, while the lone 

Great sun with flames like leaves flares slow 
In an empty sky like the great Mikado, 
The Admiral is lulling these 

Unreal owlish people there 

Who though asleep, still sit and stare, 
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Their dullard faces planet-round 
Fringed all leafily with sound 
Growth of their long heritage 
Beasthood, but grown tame with age. 


The Admiral is such a bore 

Sleep murmurs, flows in the heart’s core. 
Gold as a planet system, rain 

Falls in the gardens once again. 

The cook as red as an aubergine 

Sleeps in her kitchen, fall’n between 

Two clear-scrubbed wooden kitchen tables 
Where creep the growing vegetables. . . 
Crowned are they, and rough and bold... . 
The ass-hide grass grows over her ears 
And Midas Silence turns to gold 

Each little sound she never hears. 

The rain is gold as a planet system 

Or the silent gardens of the Khan, 

And all the world is changed to a green 
Growing world to be touched and seen. 
And the folk in the caves of far Japan 
Hear the triumphant growing sound 

And say, “ Are the gold melon flowers we see, 
The sunrise sound, young pleasure isles, 
The soft wind from an incense tree, 


Or the gold Mikado’s shadowy smiles ? ”’ 
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But the ancient Admiral was loath 

To see or hear or dream of growth... . 
For his existence was not life 

But a tired stranger’s conversations 
(Modulated dull gradations) 

With Life, that sleepy old housewife. 


And all night long he lies and cowers .. . 
Pink moonlight turns to feathered flowers 
And sleep should be a coral cave 

Haunted by a siren wave. 


Yet moonlight lies as harsh as brine 
‘Noah’s Flood on a disused saltmine ; 
Cold airs prick like grass or the sword 
Of zanies . . . he falls overboard 

Into that briny Noah’s Flood 

The moonlight, drowning bestial blood. 


His house is haunted by the shade 
Of Death,—no greenness in earth laid. . . 
But a monstrous difference agape 
Between the nations of the Dead, 

A ghost that ne’er took human shape 
But has a swinish pig-tailed head 
Crowned with trembling ghostly flowers. . . 
It seems a candle guttered down 
In a green deserted town. 
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It can alter at its will— 

Bat-like to the window-sill 

It will cling, with squeaking shrill 
Miming Triviality. 


Or, shapeless now as a black sea, 
Clattering a hellish hoof 

With the other dragging after, 
(Elephantine, muffled o’er)... 

Oh, that tread breaks down the floor ! 
And we shall hear its numbing speech— 
A roar that will break down the world, 
A speech unknown of the race of Man. 


The Admiral hears through his door 

That shape flow down the corridor... 

He trembles when the ghost wind comes... : 
Outside, among the tallest trees 

The grey flowers hang 

Like a snipe’s plumes, clang 

In the wrinkled and the withered breeze. 


Come softly and we will look through 
The windows from this avenue... 
For there, my youth passed like a sleep, 
Yet in my heart, still murmuring deep, 
The small green airs from Eternity 
Murmuring softly, never die. 
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Clowns’ Luck} 


(For Variry Larsaup.) 


ORDERING the waves that seem botanic 

Gardens endless flat and oceanic— 
Stand three lodging-houses tall and lean 
Where between the chinks like glycerine 
The ozone drips . . . to landladies that scuttle 
Sideways like sharp crabs in their crustacean 
Black gowns, generals with mayfly whiskers, 
Those ghost guests ; Cleopatra, Anthony 
In shuddering deserted dust do lie 
Where in the summer ladies laugh like trills 
Of the old hurdy-gurdy moon that spills 
Down mummy dust . . . here where the cold wind stirs 
The sparse blue bushes seem like mariners 


On thin grass patches where no winter rages. 

Those dead grass patches seem thin wooden stages 
Where evolutions of our days and nights 

Pass by,—those vulture flights each day must fledge, 
Cathedrals under sea, and bottomless abysses, 

And eyeless misery, and starry kisses. 


‘The Clowns now leave the sand, like curled waves flow 
Through the travelling theatre’s portico 
Wherethrough we see the blank sea ever blow. 


See note, p. ro4. 
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And the round sun, a Chinese Admiral 

On the cold wind blows in and out, and all 
His ringlets on the blank horizon quarrel, 
Jangling sharply like red bells of coral. 


What lies broken now behind 

That portico ? Strange outworn masks 
Of tragedy and empty blind 

Masks of comedy the wind 

Has torn with whispers,—broken swords 
For fighting in a vast war only 

Of the spirit,—spears to fight 

The empty and the hopeless lonely 
Wind, or elegant scornful waves— 
And that drum for Time the clown 
To beat his little marches down 

The vistas to the listening grave. 


The actors of the theatre seem 
(Performing on the shifting sand) 
Most chilled and pitiable ; they dream 
Of life in this dead pleasure land 


Grown outside life for ever ;_ if they call 
Or beckon, no one answers them at all, 


Our empty brains are echoing with the words 
** Nothing beyond, but what our eyes have seen.’ 
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The audience has long been blown away 
By the cold wind,—perhaps has never been. 


The showmen tall as lodging-houses on the sea marge 
Have not human flesh,—but cube and square 

Like these, with flapping and deserted large 
Advertisements and empty gaps of air. 


Only the wheezing wind whirls quick and light 
Cold memories of ragtime songs 

Quickly whirling out of sight 

And nothing goes where it belongs. 


The child that lies upon the sand 

Has a face as pastel flat 

As mechanic pianos’ notes 

In oyster bars that touch the land. 

Those notes whirl quick and light with hints 
Of tentative and half-soiled tints. 


That child is the small wicked ghost 
Of Metropoles and oyster bars, 
Channel steamers, Pulman cars, 
And white-slave traffics time has lost. 


‘Through the wind’s inconsequent mind 
‘The tunes blow, now no longer warm 
And human, but dead out of tune, 
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Out of heart and out of mind,— 
Seeking nothing now. 


“Where do the waves go? What hotels 
Hide their bustles and their gay ombrelles, 
And would there be room for me? 
I watch the elegant waves that go 
To distances I may not know 
In their large eighteen-eighty bustles 
With tambourines of foam that rustles,— 
Waves that answer to the names 
Of ancient dames, forgotten shames. 
Where go the waves? To Adrianople, 
Bagdad and Constantinople, 
Greece, Persepolis, Cathay ? 
They listen through the chinks of grey 
Doors in eeriest hotels 
That hide their bustles and ombrelles. 
There, one day, I shall leave the mask 
Of what,—let never Darkness ask. 
There is an hotel at Ostend 
Cold as the wind, without an end, 
Haunted by ghostly poor relations 
Of Bostonian conversations 
Like bagpipes rotting through the walls, 
And there the pearlropes fall like shawls— 
A noise like marine waterfalls,— 
And that is the place for me ! 
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The Papadopolis Grand Hotels 

In Greece have golden dry flower-bells ; 
Gilt as the signs of the Zodiac, grow 
They on the boughs, Herodiac, slow, 

Or beautiful and swift as Chance, 

The great winds dance, like tigers prance, 
And would there be room for me ?” 
That is what the cold winds say,— 

The ragtime tunes that blow away. 


But the three clowns left behind 

Those sad sands, countries of the mind, 

And through spring landscapes plunged as tall 
And elegant as a waterfall. 


They passed a wood as green and sly 
As a dark grave ; in a nest 

A white bird sang a milky song 

Of easy heaven and feathered rest, 


And every grass and flower they see 
‘Twitters like birds in snares that blind 
And hooded Triviality 


Lays in the avenues of wind. 


‘Through trees like a brown bear 
‘They walk with guns ; and there 
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The country gentlemen 

Go hunting 

Where and when 

Those furry bears are grunting. 

They know that never gun 

Can shoot those twittering birds and so for fun 
Play on an old bagpipe 

To bore to death the snipe, 

The pheasant, partridge, grouse and hawk 
And grey duck-plumaged flowers that squawk 
From boughs, to deck their dish. 


Said the hungry clowns, 

“I could eat the Duck-king’s towns, 

And oh, how I do wish 

That I could eat his gold-crowned daughter. . . 
If we could catch the flying water 

And put it with its plumes to clack 

In our big cooking-pot.... Alack, 

Even plumed wells turn to fly.” 

And the stream as it went by 

Was quacking like a duck, 

** Go back to laughter, clowns, you have no luck !” 
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The Punch and ‘fudy Show 


HIS narrow house had grown too high 
With emptiness ; here crawls the sly 


Sunlight whose shrill soprano plays 
A duet with the dust of days 


Upon the sharp wires in each head 
That’s dull and dusty, deaf and dead. 


A child with black-fringed hair, I creep 
Through sharp-edged crazy noon ; I peep 


Through slits of windows and I find 
The house flaps like a tall wet wind 


At the little people of the earth 
Who, whispering, speak but of the birth 


Of plums and cherries on the trees. 
When the moon’s hurdy-gurdy wheeze 


Grinds out her slow mummy dust, 
Their whispers tear like a knife-thrust 


Holes in that canvas, painted smooth, 


My face... my eyes are like the booth 
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Of life—(strange Fair with peepshows). I 
Through the hoarse shades of noon creep by 


To where the béguines walk the plain 
And forget the old world’s bane 


While they enjoy the grassy smells 
In their gowns like large slow bells 


Whose cold sound brings the darkness down 
Sinking about us till we drown. 


But where the leaves are dark and moody 
The fruit shrills like a Punch and Judy 


And the large rain comes pattering 
Like some strange awakening. 


The small wind, sour unripe as grapes, 
Hardens the mind into new shapes, 


And my black hair seems like the frondage 
Feathered life grew when the bondage 


Of earth-sense broke, and music shrilled 
Into new sense that thrilled and killed 


And grew to Love.... Between the trees, 
(Metallic cranes to lift degrees 
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Of feathered life from that below) 
I see a Punch and Judy show. 


And all the green blood in my veins 
Seems jerked up on those trees’ tall cranes, 


Mimics each puppet’s leap and cry, 
Shrills to the Void, hung up on high, 


Limp in bright crackling rags of laughter, 
Ventriloquism following after 


Dictates of strings my ancestors 
Jerk from my memory’s corridors. 
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Four in the Morning 
(For Everyn WIrz1.) 


RIED the navy-blue ghost 
Of Mr. Belaker 

The allegro negro cocktail-shaker, 
“Why did the cock crow, 
Why am I lost, 
Down the endless road to Infinity toss’d ? 
The tropical leaves are whispering white 
As water ; I race the wind in my flight. 
The white lace houses are carried away 
By the tide; far out they float and sway. 
White is the nursemaid on the parade. 
Is she real, as she flirts with me unafraid ? 
Such honeyed imbecility lies 
In the eternal July skies 
As in her giggling curls. In swirls 
The houses fade, and drop in pearls. 
I raced through the leaves as white as water. . 
Ghostly, flowed over the nursemaid, caught her, 
Left her . . . edging the far-off sand 
Is the foam of the sirens’ Metropole and Grand, 
And along the parade I am blown and lost, 
Down the endless road to Infinity toss’d. 
The guinea-fowl-plumaged houses sleep . . . 
On one, I saw the lone grass weep, 
Where only the whimpering greyhound wind 


Chased me, raced me, for what it could find.” 
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And there in the black and furry boughs 
How slowly, coldly, old Time grows, 
Where the pigeons smelling of gingerbread 
And the spectacled owls so deeply read, 
And the sweet ring-doves of curded milk 
Watch the Infanta’s gown of silk 

In the ghost-room tall where the governante 
Gesticulates lente and walks andante. 

‘“* Madam, Princesses must be obedient ; 

For a medicine now becomes expedient,— 
Of five ingredients,—a diapente,” 

Said the governante, fading lente... 

In at the window then looked he, 

‘The navy-blue ghost of Mr. Belaker, 

The allegro negro cocktail-shaker,— 

And his flattened face like the moon saw she,— 
Rhinoceros-black (a flowing sea !). 
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““T do like to be beside the Seaside’? 


I 
\ A 7 HEN 
Don 


Pasquito arrived at the seaside 
Where the donkey’s hide tide brayed, he 
Saw the banditto Jo in a black cape 
Whose slack shape waved like the sea— 
Thetis wrote a treatise noting wheat is silver like the 
sea; the lovely cheat is sweet as foam ; Erotis 
notices that she 
Will 
Steal 
The 
Wheat-king’s luggage, like Babel 
Before the League of Nations grew— 
So Jo put the luggage and the label 
In the pocket of Flo the Kangaroo. 
Through trees like rich hotels that bode 
Of dreamless ease fled she, 
Carrying the load and goading the road 
Through: the marine scene to the sea. 
“ Don»Pasquito, the road is eloping 
With your luggage, though heavy and large ; 
You must follow and leave your moping 
Bride to my guidance and charge !” 
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When 
Don 
Pasquito returned from the road’s end 
Where vanilla-coloured ladies ride 
From Sevilla, his mantilla’d bride and young friend 
Were forgetting their mentor and guide. 
For the lady and her friend from Le Touquet 
In the very shady trees upon the sand 
Were plucking a white satin bouquet 
Of foam, while the sand’s brassy band 
Blared in the wind. Don Pasquito 
Hid where the leaves drip with sweet .. . 
But a word stung him like a mosquito . . 
For what they hear, they repeat ! 
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II 


Something lies beyond the scene, the encre de chine, 
marine, obscene 
Horizon 
In 

Hell 
Black as a bison 
See the tall black Aga on the sofa in the alga mope, his 
Bell-rope 
Moustache (clear as a great bell) ! 
Waves in eighteen-eighty 
Bustles 
Come 
Late with tambourines of 
Rustling 
Foam. 
They answer to the names 
Of ancient dames and shames, and 
Only call horizons their home. 
Coldly wheeze (Chinese as these black-armoured fleas 

that dance) the breezes 
Seeking for horizons 
Wide ; from her orisons 
In her wide 
Vermilion 
Pavilion 
By the seaside 
The doors clang open and hide 
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Where the wind died 
Nothing but the Princess 
Cockatrice 

Lean 

Dancing a caprice 

To the wind’s tambourine ! 
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Black Mrs. Behemoth 


N a room of the palace 
Black Mrs. Behemoth 

Gave way to wroth 
And the wildest malice. 
Cried Mrs. Behemoth, 
“ Come, court lady, 
Doomed like a moth, 
Through palace rooms shady !” 
The candle flame 
Seemed a yellow pompion 
Sharp as a scorpion, 
Nobody came... 
Only a bugbear 
Air unkind, 
That bud-furred papoose 
The young spring wind 
Blew out the candle. 
Where is it gone? 
To flat Coromandel 
Rolling on ! 
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When Cold December 
I 
HEN cold December 


Froze to grisamber 
The jangling bells on the sweet rose-trees, 
Under a rosier 
Stood the Bishop 
Walked with a crozier, 
Bitter as hyssop. 
‘The waves are like a conical cap, 
The sky is now a grey crystal map 
That once was a flowery sweet festoon, 
And through the trees 
The wind’s bassoon 
Sounds an empty wintry tune 
To the grey grisamber 
Of cold December 
And the sleepy embryos of bees. 
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II 


Bells of grey crystal 

Break on each bough,— 

The swan’s breath will mist all 
The cold airs now. 

Like tall pagodas 

Two people go 

Trail their long codas 

Of talk through the snow. 
Lonely are these 

And lonely amI... 

The clouds, grey Chinese geese, 
Sleek through the sky. 
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Ill 

See that old sailor man 
Ghostly yet sturdy 

Playing upon the wind’s 
Hurdy-gurdy. 

The juggling jangling 

Winter seems he 

He threw o’er his shoulder 

A wave of the sea. 

Till the flowers that fall 

On a seldom tree 

(So candid and Paul 

Et Virginie) 

Seem cockle shells 

And silvery bells 

And pretty maids all in a row, 
Yeo-ho ! 

With the spring in their eyes 
Walked three young maids 
With curls like ducklings, 
Slim as larch glades. 

They cried, “ Jack Frost, 
Where shall we go,— 

Are we saved, are we lost ? 
Say yes or say no!” 

Cried that tune’s cold wheeze, 
“From your mouth shall grow daisies— 
Like draggle-tailed geese,— 
My pretty lazies !” 


The Picture Book 


HE pigeon ruffled his silk gown 
Beside the waterfall’s grey town 


Of crystal in the little wood. 
As cold as leaves was the old blood 


Of poor Miss Martha . . . See her look 
In her faded picture book. . . 


Spain where ladies white as lace 
Dance with damascened sharp grace. 


A lovely lady with a fan 
Seems the moon ; a soldier man 


Swarthy, fierce, the hot sun seems. 
Then melting once again, her dreams 


Float again to Italy 
Where raindrops rare as grey pearls be. 


She drifts again to Heaven’s land— 
“A country she can understand, 


A peaceful flowering without strife 
‘To warmer and more trivial life. 
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For there the cold wind long has died, 
And everything is cut and dried ; 


Gold lacquer flowers hang on the trees ; 
Like shorn grey grasses seem the seas 


Where never soul may sink and drown. 
No hill goes up, no hill goes down, 


For heaven is an endless plain 
Where dead lovers meet again 


And know at last and understand 
Each others’ dreams, and hate the hand 


Of Love, too well-known,—seek too late 
The easier paradise of hate. 


Now her little room that dozes 
Seems a cavern of moss-roses 


Where young people long ago 
Dead, move soft and very slow... 


Oh, wax-blond orange-blossoms’ calice 
Of their hair, and coral palace 


Of those lips that speak no more! ... 
Now evening murmurs in the core 
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Of the deep heart and whispers “‘ Hush!” . 


The lamp (a flowering pale rose-bush 


Of dewy roses), brings again 
Deep peacefulness to joy and pain. 


The watchful cat, striped like the pards 
Seems playing a slow game of cards,— 


Pouncing primly, neat and nice 
At small grey silent shadow-mice. 


Beside the waterfall’s grey town 
The pigeon ruffles his silk gown, 


Miss Martha takes a ring of coral 
As red as his small feet or sorrel,— 


And though the past is grey as rain, 
It shines now clear and fresh again. 
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The Two Dogs 


O* the grey and mondaine grass of Troy Park 
The Countess’s two dogs run and bark 


While the long glass stalactites of the rain 
In the endless avenues sound again, 


A sound as mournful and forlorn 
As the autumn sound of a lonely horn. 


One was de Musset-like and pedantic, 
Whiskered and waisted and most romantic ; 


His smell was as dark and damp as grottos, 
His hair seemed waterfalls, eyes seemed mottos 


Carved within a romantic shell ; 
His voice was a sad autumnal bell. 


The other, a spaniel, had resembled 
King Charles the Second ;_ the rabbits assembled 


Held up their paws in their admiration 
Of this most monarchly imitation,— 


His ringletted periwig, narrow dark face 
And courtly imperturbable grace. 
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A mossed retainer rose from his cave 
To walk with the dogs by the soundless wave 


And the waterfalls frilled like a white rose-tree ; 
He raised his finger and ‘‘ Hush ! ” said he, 


Then back in the ivy bush of his beard 
The retainer sinks again, unheard. 


And over the mondaine grey grass, these 
Moved through the avenues where the trees 


Seemed timeless hoar grey grots whose lights 
Are only the rain’s glass stalactites. 


They lived the life of a country squire, 
Hunting and eating and sleeping and fire, 


And every night before they slept, 
With the Countess’s daughters on they swept, 


The ladies each in a long grey dress 
Over grassy plains into nothingness. 
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Pandora’s Box 


UAVE as music the long house seemed platformed 
On the grassy clouds’ wide landing stage 
Where we could disembark with our plumed helms 
From all the strangest voyages, the most plumeless 
Flights. ‘There was no Ind we did not know ; 
And the sharp prows of our beaked ships have scattered 
pearls like snow. 


And always the wide windows were far open 
And, perching on the sill was many a bird 
Whose eyes were full of an unknown music— 
* Enchantment waking mortals never heard. 
They whisper secrets to our ears, that fade 

If they are caged in words. Upon these perilous 
Landing stages were the softest bosquets 

Where in the Olympian heat, the mirage 
Flowers and blazing fruits that ever glittered 
Like a song, could fade into deep silence. 


But in that great house was a little room 
Far from the sound of the great gods feasting 
Or the sharp prows that scattered pearls like snow. 
And on the walls was one small dark engraving— 
A flat and feathered sea was staged above 
A desert isle, and underneath, the words 
“This is the Sea of Fortune,—this the sea 
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You have not found.” ... But oh, on one dark day 
Of summer darker-plumaged than a harpy, 

I crept to that small room ... there was a box 

(A flat thin sea that seemed a crystal box)... 

And all the mad Cassandra tongues of birds 

Cried “Troy is burning,”—there, outside the window 
Yet all that box held was a small thin letter. 


Mademoiselle Richarde 


ESIDE the haunted lake where nereids seem 
Court ladies in a dark deserted dream, 

Who were perfected in their glacial chill 
By Mademoiselle Richarde, I wandered still ; 
Among the enchanted waters that seem green 
Deep mirrors, their cold beauty’s shade is seen. . . 
A swan-like waterfall now dies 
Singing its cold elegies. 


An air sighs without memory and lost. . . 
The leaves are cold and seeking like a ghost. 


There are sad ghosts whose living was not life 

But a small complaining, dying without strife, 

A little reading by sad candlelight 

Of some unowned, uncared-for book, a slight 
Rustling then, a settling down to sleep. 

And cold unutterable Darkness deep 

Has soothed them and has smoothed their eyelids fast 
And they have their own resting place at last 

Who longed for this from hopeless distances . . . 
Poor unloved creatures whose existences 

Were spent upon the surface of another’s 

Life ; the Darkness seems like their own mother’s 
Touch ; they are so used to fireless life, so old 
That they would scarcely know the grave is cold ; 
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But life had so forgotten this poor dead 

That death had left them still unburiéd. 

He had no room for them in all his grace 

Though they would only need a little place ; 
Age shrinks our hearts and makes our bodies wane 
Until we seem a little child again— 

But not the children that we used to be, 

Blind to the heaven childish eyes can see. 


Yet there are those who do not feel the cold ; 
And Mademoiselle Richarde was thus,—both old 
And sharp, content to be the cold wind’s butt ; 
A tiny spider in a gilded nut 
She lived and rattled in the emptiness 
Of other people’s splendours ; her rich dress 
Had muffled her old loneliness of heart. 
This was her life ; to live another’s part, 
To come and go unheard, a ghost unseen 
Among the courtly mirrors glacial green, 
Placed just beyond her reach for fear that she 
Forget her loneliness, her image see 
Grown concrete, not a ghost by cold airs blown. 
So each reflection blooms there but her own. 
She Sits at other people’s tables, raises 
Her hands at other people’s joys and praises 
Their cold amusements, drawing down the blinds 
Over her face for other’s griefs,—the winds 
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Her sole friends now, grown grey and grim as she, 

They have forgotten how to hear or see. 

And her opinions are not her own, 

But meaningless half words by cold airs blown 

Through keyholes . . . words that were not meant for 
her. 

“* Madame la Duchesse said, ‘ The spring winds stir !”” 

(Madame la Duchesse, old and gold japanned, 

Whirled like a typhoon over the grey land 

In her wide carriage, while a dead wind grieves 

Among those seeking ghosts, the small grey leaves.) 

So now, like Echo, she is soundless fleet 

Save for the little talk she can repeat,— 

Small whispers listened for at courtly doors. 

She swims across the river-dark vast floors 

To fires that seem like rococo gilt carving 

Nor ever knows her shrunken heart is starving 

Till, crumbling into dust, grown blind and dumb 

With age, at last she hears her sole friend come, 

Consoling Darkness smooths her eyelids fast 

And she has her own resting-place at last. 
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The Pleasure Gardens 


*“Les bacchantes des banlieues.”—Arthur Rimbaud. 


O you remember, Damon, the hot noons 
And the paths bordered with vast unknown 
gardens 

Of apes grown men? ‘There through the iron gates 
Of the fantastic gardens grow great flowers 
And those small heart-shaped flowers that have the eyes 
Of little sisters in our long-dead childhood. 
You are a child again, with your young face 
Plunged in the calyx of the great dream-flowers 
Smelling them. . . they die away like music 
Within your brain, like all the sounds of youth. 


Then from the landscape sounds a note of menace 
From the fantastic darkness of the forests. 

There are vast plains beyond our sight, afar, 

And there amid the green baize thickened leaves 
Live all the creaking gods of kitchen gardens. . . 
Outside their realm, in chickeny wet grass 

The farmer and the gardener as they pass 

Have faces that seem feathered like the wind 

Or Mercury, and Darkness hides behind 

Their faces like the empty wind’s blind mask. 


And deep within the broken laurel groves, 


Those that seem our own prophetic shadows, 
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The old Bacchantes of the suburbs, sit 
Where sunlight wraps their unloved bones with warmth, 
Stare like the dead at something none may see, 
Mumble unspoken words that died long since 
For want of one to listen, year on year. 
““T sit a little, warming in the sun 
This crumbling dust of mine, and to my heart 
I hold a little blue-eyed fair-haired ghost— 
But oh, he never needs my breast milk now,— 
My breasts have withered for the want of him 
And I have nothing left for Death to take !” 
“‘ How happy are you with your little ghost ! 
But I am old and cold and have small greeds, 
My dreams are all the same, of daily needs. . 
For oh, the poor dreams fade away, my dear. 
Perhaps they have grown tired ;_ we hardly hear 
Their music now ; or else they were too young 
To bear with us; for the harsh world is tired, 
We make the world impatient, grown so slow. 
All day we creep through the unending city... 
The vulturine wide light that knows no pity 
Devours our aged hearts, defenceless, old. 
Yet though our eyes are dim with age, we know 
The unfriendly faces, and our friendless bones 
Feel their unburiedness, struck with death’s chill.” 
So, deep within the broken laurel groves, 
‘These that seem our own prophetic shadows, 
The old Bacchantes of the suburbs, sit 
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Where sunlight wraps their unloved bones with warmth, 
Stare like the dead at something none may see. 


But here in this unknown and flashing summer weather 
We walk among the bosquets, once more young, 

So lovely now that we may walk together . . 

Oh, the strange people . . . the child paladins 

From some fantastic delicate pilgrimage, 

‘The young mamas with shadows lengthening 

Into great birds that sing among the gardens 

Songs from some far-off land,—the distant music ! 
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NOTES 


Page 37. ‘‘ The Little Ghost Who Died for Love.” Deborah 
Churchill, born in 1678, was hanged in 1708 for shielding her 
lover in a duel. His opponent was killed, her lover fled to 
Holland, and she was hanged in his stead, according to the law 
of the time. The chronicle said, ‘‘ Though she died at peace 
with God, this malefactor could never understand the justice 
of her sentence, to the last moment of her life.” 

Page 64. ‘“‘The Drum.” The narrative of the Demon of 
Tedworth, and of the disturbances at Mr. Mompesson’s house, 
caused by witchcraft, 1661. The Drummer was a beggar who 
appeared with a false pass, and demanded money from the 
authorities of the places he passed through. His drum was 
confiscated, and placed in Mr. Mompesson’s country house. 
In the dead of night, it played alone, with no hand touching it. 
‘The Drummer was tried for witchcraft at Salisbury Assizes 
and was transported ; but he raised a storm at sea and escaped. 
This narrative is taken from “‘ Saducissmus Triumphatus,”’ by 
Joseph Glanirl, late Chaplain to His Majesty King Charles the 
Second, 1682. 

Page 72. “‘ Clowns’ Luck”? was vaguely suggested by the 
Picasso-Cocteau-Satie Ballet, ‘‘ Parade.” 
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